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■ COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

Abstract 

" "T7trai¥ing programs frTSan FrarKlsco. A~devel opmental^f f ort was undertakerTl n 

» 

part of 1974-75. Public "programs Involved were vocational education, rehabilitation 
and manpower training and deveiopynent. 

The project design centered on a continuing dialogue among staff members of 
four training agencies plus a small number of citizen participants. Partfc^pjaints 
were the local public school district, the community college district, the local 
office of the State Department of Rehabilitation and the Mayor's Office of Manpower, 
administrative^ arm for the City and County, a prime sponsor under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

Participants in the dialogue met regularly Over a period x)f some months. 
They eventually reached consensus on the establishment of a new Instrument for > 
continuing communication among local training programs, |Creattpg a community "Job 
Training Interchange." This Interchange provides an in-person conversational 
settling for the exchange of views on community training needs ii^d problems and about 
emerging programs. It also will service an information bank on tr*a1n1ng 
availability, length and character of course offerings, rules about participant 
eligibility and procedures for gaining entrance. The Interchange also will 
provide for the timely distribution and review of the formative program service 
plans of the participating organizations. 

The report discusses the implications for national policy and local program 
development in the way intra-field communication needs are presently perceived 
and handled. It outlines the processes through which the local gfoup progressed 
in moving toward a new procedure and attempts some conclusions on the nature of 
*t -'"^^roup process in working with diverse local training, agencies, funded under various 
statutory authority at different levels of government. 
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COMHUNITY PLANNING FOR HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
The San Francisco Job Training Interchange • 

Summary and Conclusions \ 

on the:«proce$ses by which public decisions on training services are made and 
communicated. It also looks at the^ dynamics operating within an ad hoc group 
of citizen members and professional workers which grappled for nine months with 
the matter of how communication among public training agencies might better be 
handled — In the belief that this might lead to more relevant public decisions. 

The problem with which the project ~ and consequently Its "work group" ~ 
set'Out to deal Is fragmented^ decision making and Inadequate Informational 
channels among those relating In some substantial way to the funding, oversight, 
or operating. of training programs and related services. In the cont6xt of this 
project, and this report, the relevant training is that whjch is directed 
toward the needs of the disadvantaged, the discriminated against, and/or the 
handicapped among the community's potential or actual labor supply. The concern 
is with those who require an especially effective act of public intervention if 
they iare to achieve reasonable economic security. They are persons whom one 
group member characterized as being in "the pool" rather than "the flow" of 
those preparing to enter the labor force. , 

Project design and project experience are dealt with at greater length in 
subsequent portions of this report. In this opening section are summarized 
some of the conclusions which either appear to have surfaced from the project 
or been made more manifest by the actual carrying^ out of thte project. Surfaced 
or made more manifest, for the project director who is solely accountable for 
the conclusions that follow. 
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A. National Policy Implications 

1. There appears to be rather little practical effect from the Issuance of 
federal or state directives or "guidelines" requiring communication among 
— the pravtdersToftraining sefvlcfis funded throughniTfferehT legTslative 
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authority. 

The consultative arrangements which have been imposed increasingly byjfederal 
and siate legislative and administrative actions since the mid-Sixties have" 
produced another instance of compliance in form but not in substance. It 
was not possible, for example, to find an occasion in San Francisco, the site 
of this effort,^ where a major training intention has been altered as a result 
of the mandates contained in the 1968 j/ocational Education Act amendments. 
Nor is there a known case of any similar impact of the whole CAMPS (Cooperative 
Ar«ea Ma'ripOwer Planning System) procedure as followed in this city from 1967-73. 

2. As a corollary of the above, the view held by some as to the workings ~ in 
human service programming — of the federal -state-local relationship seems 
mechanistic and unreal. The State is simply not the operator of major public 
training programs. To mandate the State, through its department of education, 
to assure substantive compliance with national requirements and support of _ 
national priorities is to impose a practical nullity, and probably increases 
local cynicism with the intent, the will or the capability of the federal, 
agencies involved. Such cynicism In addition probably has some negative 
effect upon the quality of local performance. This is true at least as far 
as provi<JJng an excuse for unresponsiveness to those locally generated 
pressures with which the local operator is not wholly in accord. The counter- 
productive effect may also contribute to a certain deadening effect upon 
local bureaucracies and to an increased pre-occupat'i on with paper shuffling. 

3. The central office-to-field relationships that characterize 2 federal departments 
^ (Labor and HEW) and three major programs supported all or in part by federal 
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funds (manpower ^velopment and training, vocational education, and 
"vocational rehabilitation) are i profoundly out of sync one with the other. 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare, In the administration of 
its grant In aid programs, r^ates to the grantees as It Is pretty much 
"WTf gecTta xio~^tfe^ te rms of— the re 1 e va n 1 4e gi si a t i o n . Tha t -1^ ^~ >1 1 deals ^ 
with the states and leaves It to them to relate to localities, under funding/ 
criteria spelled out in various appropriations- This mirrors the classical 
federal system concept of intergovernmental relations. 

The Department of Labor, in aditiinistering the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, relates predominately with localities - cities and counties. 
Its rel'ationsTirrtTrstates* are in their role as managers for "balance of 
*State" fundings and for the ill-defined state oversight and co6rd1na>t1on role 
viz the performance of CETA-funded local prime sponsors. Fairly put, the * 
states are just not the major actors (through their departments of education) 
for implementing the CETA programs as they were for the Manpower Development 
(MDTA) programs. . . 

The relationship required of the Department of Labor under CETA probably far 
more realistically represents an operationally defensible relationship. The 
HEW relationship with states and through them localities, while horfbring 
the federal concept of government. Introduces many practical problems for 
responsible anJ effective administration. The witnesses to this fact are 
Region among those who have tried to operate local manpower training and 
economic opportunity programs from the mid-Sixties to this time. 

The democratic ethos may be honored by the grantor-intermediary-grantee 
operating style imposed upon HEW. In fuj^ctional tehns, however, there is 
no adequate defense for the role of the middle-man in federally funded, 
locally managed human service programs. Witnesses to the potential for 
mischief arising from even the state's more limited role under CETA 



are available afnong those who have 1;r1^d to administer manpower programs 
during only this first year under CEtA, 

The present tendency to prepare Internally or finance contractor work 



on guides to , the coordinatlori of federals state and local programs Is 



probably over-valued, however well-intentioned. The resultant products 
appear to have little real utility for local schgol , rphabllltatlon, or 
manpower development agencies In determlnljng how to mesh their resources i 
A text which informs of services not adequately understood by local 
practitioners Is Indisputably a plus. Going beyond It, however, to 
prepare schematic drawings or draft guides for "methods of coordination" 
is more likely to present the local operator with concepts which seem 
to him either unfathomable or unreal. 

A July, 1975 regulation by HEW requires that the State Annual Vocational 
Education Plans be sent to the State Manpower Service Office for comment, 
This is the annual plan Imposed by the Education Amendments of 1968. 
U is a statistical compendium of what the* local public school aiKi 
community college are offering In trade aiid occupational Instruction. 
At the State level these are s1mplyj^J;0tals not Identifiable by locality. 
To require that these be sent to the State Manpower Service Office is 
vir'tually meaningless in terms of what local administrators, at least 
in California, know to be true. State manpower planning officials have 
little hard knowledge about and less Influence upon what is being 
provided by CETA prime sponsors. Practically, they are not in a 
position to comment meaningfully upon a State vocational education plan, 
excetft po^S^y as it may pertain to "balance-of -state" af^eas. This 
last is unlikely because an area which is urban enoughtto have a 
detailed annual vocational education plan to submit to the State 
apparatus probably has sufficient concentrated density to be Its own 
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prime sponsor. It Is therefore of little moment what the .St«te ' 
manpower office thinks of 'the State vocational Education PM|!asg1t 
pertains to such a local ttj^T . ' Iv* ' . , ' . 

For the state manpower office to buck the relevaat se/tlons 0f'tjic| 4^ 



docu(itent^ack~''d6ifn" to"th6 "f^^ for comment whlch.larter is. ^ ^. 1.0""% 
filtered through a State vocational education bureaucracy and thence* ... 
to a local school system In the locality In which the comment^" ^ V^J^fc! 
originated Is an operational merry-go-round. If the substanceVof the > 
comments survive their processing through two bureaucracies they are / 
likely to arrive at iheit ultimate destination late andjjarbled. Why { 
not merely walk across ikie street" with the comments, speaking figuratively?-^ 
How this might be done is part of the experience sections of this report ^ 
which follow. As it is, mos.t local administrators know that an ^ 



enormous game is being plf|j||^-w1th litt^'^ credit to anyone arrtywith ' 
some contribution to the gwjtfng skepticism about whether any public 
human service system In an^.i^barj|^setting can ever work efficiently and 
effectively. . . " 



For the fedeVal policy maker the question then becomes "If '^not this . 
growinei if formal system of local and state consultations. wl:^tn|hen?' 
How to assure some purposeful discourse at^ttie local paint gf^serVice 
design and delivery?" There is one^^ns»|jr whi-ch appearS^Ov»|tf..jl| worth* 
trying: less emphasis on the middle man, state or regional,, .ahd,|ie . t^. 
Strengthening of local forces wfeich might assure respectful cohSult^itlon * 
at the local lewl. \One way of possibly accotjjplishing this is to 
attach substantial iJcal bundles of discretionary funds to -federal l^j;^. 
training fund grants available when the local elected officials are »• \ ^i' 
assured that they have bought substantial program cooperation from \ 
school officials. Joint city government - school system sign-off could ' \ 
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^ ' berequTred to spend this money. In the event such cooperation 
could not be obtained, a major portion of the discretionary bundle 
could be used at the sole discretion of the local government leaders. 
In his way the local executive would not be faced with the hard choice 
of allowing the funds to be spent without his wholehearted poncurrence 
or seeing them Tost. ' * ^ 

Local Program ^mpl i cati ons ^ * 

». ♦ - * 

1. There has not been an effective network for the discussion of public 
training programs in San Francisco, or probably in any o.ther large city 
in the United States. Inadequate information has led to occasional 
duplicative ser\Hces, to time waste^d^ p-lanning what is later determined 
•to be available elsewhere, or to the abandonment and loss of training * 
programs which might hav§ been feasible if jaintly financed or copdujcted. 

Funds for public training programs become available through a»cluster 
of federal, state and local laws which carry different conditions and 
^ reach the agency providing the service through diffei:ent channels. In 
San Francisco at the present time, public classroom-type training is 
being financed through at least eight statutes passed by three different 
units of government and administered by four or more major traihing 
organizations. 

Accordingly, there needsj^be an instrument which at a minimum can be 
a place for discussion and a means for disseminaftion of the training 



plans, programs* interests and concerns of the public training agencies. 



Eion of the 1 
. blic trainii 



-Training programs have their being locally, in a finite setting, and 
it is those who are but one step removed from the actual , hands-on ^ 
delivery of service who must most be cognizant of what is. underway in 
their locality. Therefore, what is needed is both a system of sharing 



"hard" Information and a process for the exchange of ideas. 

» ■ 

Bringing about a review of the present coordi native mechanlsmsf for . 
planning of training ~ or the absence of them ~ Is a matter which 
arouses sJl^antlal organizational anxiety. In the current situation 
in most American cities, including SaQ Francisco, there exist longtime 
providers of public training ^rvlces and the new entrants to the field. 
These newer agenc4e$ Include corrective and basic educational services 
necessary they believe partially because of^the inadequacies of those 
who until relatively recently had the field pretty much to themselves. 
These newer organizatiorfs therefore bring to the matter of inter-agency 
cooperation some skepticism concerning the approach and method of the 
long. established agencies. The older organizations think that they have 
a superior technical competency and a greater divei^sity of available 
sery|ce, in place and serving larger sections of the local populace 
than do the newer agencies. They sometimes resent what they sense in 
the manner of the new entrants- to public training. They note that the 
newer organizations generally are limited to remedial and pre-vocational 
instruction, and some fear for the fiiture of long cherished modes of 
pedagogy. The older organizations have become accii^tomed to planning 
within limited parameters of -public review. The refview that does take, 
place is frequently performed by those with a vestejirst^ in the trade 
or occupation. There is little review by those who view the Tibojrforce 
and. the labor market area as an integrated totaltty. Certainly, there , 
has b^en little review by those who are representatives of the potential 
users of such training services. 

In these circumstances there is likely to be a reluctance meaningfully 
to confer. Certainly it was this way generally in the time of the 
CAMPS committee when there was only a responsibility to list MOTA and 



EOA funded training. Therefore, if significant dialogue is to ensue 
another element must be Intr^uced. Representatives of the larger 
b6dy politic must be involved. In the American style of comwunity 
organization this can be the elected leadership of the locality or 
disinterested but potentially knowledgeable citizens or both. In the 
latter instance the consumer community needs selectively to be represented. 

Some would say that employers per se need to be present, so that they 
•*can tell us what the job market is." This reaches the right conclusion 
for the wrong reason. Employers, and other persons with significant 
economic and political roles need to participate to leaven the process 
with theif^ impressions of working world reality. But it is fallacious 
to seek them out primarily because they allegedly know the job market. 
This belief reflects aj^simplistic, slot machine view of the workings of 
the labor market. Labor demand and job creation are too flexible and 
too complicated a process to be packaged within the mind and resources 
of any individual or Single company. 

For a meaningful dialogue and an agency willingness to share and to 
change it may be necessary to open the coinmunication process to those 
who have no direct, self-serving interest in the shape*of the community's 
training program. Urban communities around the country f^ce this 
situation in common. The experience that is describedf in the following 
pages is presented^ in the hope that it may suggest some early learnings 
in how to go about building a civic discussion of the way training is ' 
planned as well as of the configuration of current programs. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 



JOB TRAINING INTEilCHANGE 



In July* 1975 representatives of four public training organizations joined 
.by a group of civic leaders gave their f approval to a statement setting up a new 
mechanism for a community dial ogue ajid the Exchange of Information on trailing 
matters. They agreed to establish and support a Community Training Forum and 
Interchange. (Later retl tied the Job Training Interchange). 



The four training agencies 



(to be joined by local offices of the State 



Department of Bnployment Development, Identified the following purposes for this 
new instrument: < 

■■■ , , . ^. ^ , . ■ . 

1) assessing the coinmunity's need for jobs and for traliitrjgi j 

2) consulting with each cjther In the fonmilation and review of program 
plans to meet those needs; . ^ i T 

3) participating in a diallogue with business, Jabor and co^uriity groups 
to utilize better all related services*. • I 

With this action,. nine morjths of activii^ and some weeks of negotiation had 
come to a constructive conclusion. In October^ 1974, three .training organizations 



and half a dozen civic leaders 



procedure "for consultation on 



of a project to determine if " 
reasonably and usefully with p 



had responded to an invitation from the San 
Francisco Mayor's Office of Manpower to meet and see if they Sgou^ld devise a 



planning for vocational training." 



The attempt to convene a "Community Planning Woirjc Groiijp'^ was the centerpiece 



ocal manpower planning and Resources can be linked 
anning and resources In restated areas of human 



resource development to help achieve tnore efficient delivery of services and an 



assurance that those services aire comprehensive and of high quality. 



.,2 



1. 



San Francisco Community College District, the San Franciscq Unified School 
District, the San Francisco Mayor's Office of Manpower* the California 



Department of Rehabilitati 



on District Office 



2* Project Statement of work 
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: DESIGNING THE SAN FRANCISCO PLANNING PROJECT 

" ■ . 

%. " ' ♦ 

The decision to go the route lDf a "work group" or coninlttee as the main tool 

^ for exeduti^ng the project followed several months of consultation and examination 
, of alternatives. The San 'Francisco Mayor's Office of Manpower atid its Manpower 
; . Planning- Council had received a Department of Labor grant to examine and attempt 
: constructively and cooperat|v^l2(_to Influence the process by which local agencies 
allocated available resources for the provision of vocational training and relatecl 
services to those residents with particularly intense need for them. It needed 
. now to construct an experimental design by which it would attempt to achieve this . 
objective. . 
I ° . ^ Among the several wa^s tol'nitiate a new procedure — in |)lann1ng or in 
.delivery of service — is to reach for a manual or guide. One difficulty with 
this approach is that such guides (if they are available) are riot self-executing. 
To the degree that they extend beyond 'the mere preparation of forms or compliance 
with government requirements, they depend for their use upon someone's curiosity'' 
and recognition- of a problem. Their use is further conditioned upon the quality 
of local relevancy they seem to possess. 

Local managers may have problems which are not, met by a planning .guide which 
must strive to fit^all circumstances. More than that, the new program guide may 
just be seen as one extra activity for which it Is not\possible to "spring" i 
staff person to assume responsibility. Meeting today's jCrlsesi today is an 
overwhelming imperative for most agencies, especially wljen they, are assuming new 

authority -under conditions which change the power sources in a' community. 

- 1 ■ " '"■ ' ^ 
|\ ' ' There have been only a few efforts at writing humaifi respurce planning guides 

- ■ ' ' 1 . • , ,1 

to date. • The review by the project director of what wa^ available produced a 
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sense of remoteness from the local scene. Considerable' uSeful information 'was I 

• • , . j 

obtained through this review, as welV^as sources of dat^a and references to 

^ i i 

pr*ov1s1ons of law and regulations. i ; 

9^- • ' -10- 



It was decided that f new local scenario had to bii* written. The key 
element seemed to be the suggestion of an Indigenous quality In the proposed 
solution. In addition to Internal meHt, the product has to be something which 
was, and was perceived as being, locally constructed and Intended for local 
consumption. This meant a "hands on" approach to the design of a new planning 
tool. It therefore also meant securing a substantial commitment of local^^ublic 
agency staff time. 

As the effort to assemble a "Community Planning Work Group" went ahead, so 
did the review of coordinating "planning efforts and the historical base from which 
the local planning council proposed to take the lead; in this new vienture. It was 
appropriate too, to review the dynamic national developments which during the 
submission and review of this proposal had produced the Comprehensive Employment 
' and Tr^ning Act of 1973. 

"-The project concept was based on a general recognition that arrangements for 
- training and related. services are often pi ecemea,! and without full sense of the 
impact of one element upon the workings of the whole* This effort also rtepresented 
one reaction to the growing public concern that the social programs started 1n the 
Sixties be conducted with a higher order of effectl^^nfess than has^thus far been 
achieved. Support for such human services is in jeopardy because of= current 
community perception about the quality of their design and delivery. 

With this as background the San Francisco Mayor*s Manpower Planning Council 
.sought to raise the level of public discussion and decision-making for human 
resource development., ordinance under which it was established in 1972 

as&igned it responsibility for "improving the coordination of manpower training 



"Human resource development," as the phrast was used' in the proposal and 
throughout this report, is defined as public efforts to assist individuals 
to attain- self-supporting status through productive, nonsubsidized work. 
It encompasses the services necessary for citizens to realize their potential 
and become or remain economically self-sufficient. 
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program planning with vocational training In the public seiiaols." Included, 
ex-offlcio among its members, are the superintendents of the public school and 
comnunity college districts. 

The Council is chaired by the Mayor, and his Deputy^jfor Development acts as 
his alternate. It has demonstrated a concern for the linking of- public human and 
economic development functions. It has provided staff for the Qveralii Economic 
Development Plan produced by the City tinder requirements of the federal Economic 
Development Act and Includes an i|pp Committee among its working units. It has in 
Other ways taken an expanded approach to the community's social issues. 

THE CETA CONNECTION 

As noted above, the CETA statute was being enacted during the time the project 
proposal was in development. The new law, especially in its Title I, contained two 
themes. The first was to provide administrative decentralization with local 
decision-making. In^the shibboleths of the time, it was imperative to "gdt the 
federal government off the backs of the local people." Or, "to get the decision- 
making process closer to where the people are." Local decision-making was an idea, 
whose time had come. 

Second, the statute was meant, or so it then appeared, to put an end to what 
had come to be called "categorical programs" (e.g. programs for youth, in-school 
and out, for older workers, or exclusively for a distinguishable group). Programs 
'were to be freed from allegedly rigid federal directives, and discretion and 
flexibility were to be vested in the local elected leadership. Thus Title I, the 
primary training title of the new act, was termed- ^Comprehensive Manpower Services." 

The new law recognized that CETA was only one more source of total public 
(and even of federal) financial support for human resource development. Thus, the 
Act makes prime sponsors responsible for "continuing analysis of needs for employment, 

4. Resolution 178-72, Approved March 27, 1972, by San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors > 
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training and related services" in the locality. The Department of Labor 

regulations issued pursuant to the statute provide that: 

*'...The Planning Council .shall make recommendations regarding program 
plans and provide for continuing analyses of needs for employment, training, 
and related servi'ces in such areas. Planning councils should monitor all 
program's under the Act and provide for objective evaluations of other 
manpower and related programs operatina in the prime sponsor's area> for 
the purpose of improving the utilization and coordination of the delivery 
of such services. The procedures for evaluating programs not funded by 
the Act will be developed in cooperation with the agencies affected . 
The Planning Council shall make recommendations bas6d on Its analyses to 
^ the Prime Sponsor, which jwi 11 consider them in the context of its overall 
decision making responsibility. *'6 (Emphasis supplied) 



The View Over Time of Planning and Del Iyer ing Human Services ' 

A long history of planning in vacuuo lay behind this statutory and regulatory 
language. The terms "vocational education," "vocational rehabilitation," "economic 
opportunity" and "manpower development and training" are all found, of course, in 
the titles of several acts. These same areas have been characterized bjMFisular 
planning and operations. Often this has been encouraged by the nature of the 
congressional legislation itself. In any event it is a phenomenon on which there 
is substantial agreement and some conce^rn within the field. 

Efforts to do something about the problem, however, have not been nearly 
so numerous. One attempt to devise a worthwhile response was the CAMPS process. 
In the long view CAMPS is a notable milestone. Looked at for itself, though, it 
was not a substantial success. It did surface needed information and in some 
communities provided a useful inventory of interrelated services. It had to * 
contend, however, with a continuing assumption that its writ ran only to programs 



6. PL 93-203, 93rd Congress, Sec. 104 
6. Title 29, Part 95.13 
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administered by the Department of Labor. 

- \k>r is the early national experience since the December 4973 enactment of 
CETA much more encouraging. An early survey of The Impact of CETA on Institutional 
Vocational Education was completed at the end of 1974 by the Office of Urban 
Services of the National League of Cities, United States Conference of Mayors, 
it focused on the so-calleid funds, those sums available under Section 112(c) 
of the law. The section makes funds available to governors and thence to prime 
sponsors with routing through the state departments of education "for providing 
vocational education and services to participants in programs under t^is title in 
accordance with an agreement between the State vocational education board and 
the pfime sponsor." The provision appears from field reports and informal 
qiscussions with local prime spojisor and state vocational education staff to be 
the most disputed Sections of the statute. 
The NLC-USCM report indicates that "CETA is not having an expansionary impact 
on the numbers of slots and enrol lees at vocational education institutions." 
Sucn enrollment is only one index of commurrication and coordination^ and it is 
quite early to be rendering hard judgments.. Also, the effectively available funds 
in CETA year one for some metropolitan areas was less than in the last year under 
MDTA. Nevertheless, the finding will occasion no surprise among practitioners 
in the field. Tfie lack of information on the part of both groups about the 



T 

one of 



7. For discussions of the CAMPS concept, experience and the cause of its limited 
effect, see Stanley H. Ruttenberg and Alfred L. Green, The Future of Manpower 
Planning, and David Rogers and Charles G. Nowacek, Organizing Manpower 
Delivery Systems in Big Cities , in Robert L. Aronson , edi tor , The Local i za ti on 
of Federal Manpower Planning , ""Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell. University, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1973 

Also, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, assisted by Jocelyn Gutchess, Manpower Challenge 
f of the ig7Qs: Institutions and Social Change , Policy Studies in Employment 
f and Welfare, number 2, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1970 

And OaViid Rogers, Inter-Organizational Relations and Inner City Manpower 
Program^ Wa s h i ngton, D.C., -Office of Manpower Research and Development, 



Departm^i^t of Labor, 1971 

■■ i 
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workings of the other 1S common knowledge. The same NLC-USCM report acknowledges 
this, stating: "(S)ince vocational education has traditionally been state 
operated, there Is a serious lack of knowledge on the part of local government In 
this area." 

The "serious lack of knowledge" Is Indisputable. It Is also debatable .that 
vocational education Is effectively state operated. Th6re are, to be sure, state 
guides, and state plans must be filed, according to the Vocational Education Act 
(VEA) Amendments of 1968. Program approval requires a state sign-off. Observation 
indicates, however, that most times there is merely a pro forma review. Local 
educators talked to in connection with this project could not identify a situation 
in which the contemplated offering was disapproved by state voc. ed. administrators. 

Vocational educators and manpower training administrators do not bring the 

same referents to a professional dialogue. An earlier, undated report from the 

NLC^USCM makes^ thtS point in an introduction to-a chapter excerpted from a study 

Of the shortcomings of publicly funded skill training programs in twenty cities. 

Adult vocational and on-the-job training programs are by their nature 
significantly different from institutional skill training programs. Adult 
vocational programs are usually courses, not programs, and provide training 
in a narrower range of skills than is necessary for employment in an 
occupation.^ 



Th6 full study published by the National Planning Association observes that 

...(the) primary purpose of the educational institutions is to offer training, 
career or academic, (that) of the federal manpower programs is to make a 
person empfloya&le. « The latter purpose may or may not involve skill training, 
depending on. ..the individual's skill level or "job readiness". . .**the 
educational institutions view all other services as adjunct to or supportive 
of skill training, the manpower programs view skill training as just one of a 9 
range of services which may or may not be necessary to make a person employable. 



' Congressional Concern with Voc. Ed. Planning 

The subject of vocational education planning has been a congressional sore 



a. National League of Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors Office of Urban 
Services, Washington, D.C. (undated) Perspectives on Vocational Education 

9. National Planning Association, Washington, D.C. 1972, Study of Duplication , 
Gaps and Coordination of Publicly Funded Skill Training Programs of Twenty 




Cities 
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point for a decade. In the 1968 vocational education amendmehts (noted above) 

Congress attempted to strengthen such planning. The unfortunate gap betweerT 

congressional intent and administrative performance is evident In a recent report 

of the congressional monitoring agency, the General Accounting Office. 

In sum,, the report on federal assistance In vocation education finds that 

the congressional requirement of an annual (plan has failed to achieve Its purpose. 

The report suggests that such plans are more a matter of form than of substance. 

The GAO chapter on voc. ed. planning contends: 

—Plans at State and local levels are prepared primarily to comply with 
Federal requirements, and not used to provide direction to programs or 
to measure program impact. 

—Needs of potential students and communities served by vocational education 
are not assessed on a systematic, ongoing basis. 

—Organizational patterns at all levels fragment responsibility for vocational 
education and result in independent and Isolated planning.* 

—Advisory counc^ limitations lessen impact on improvement In the planning 
of programs to meet current and anticipated manpower needs. •^^ 

These findings lead GAO to provide five chapters of text toward the end 
that, "Improved planning would better insure that VEA funds are... used In ways which 
increase their yield, provide services that are relevant to Industry practices and 
are spent where most needed and without undue duplication." 

GAO reports that "State plans seldom have been returned for substantive 
revision, and no state's funding has ever been withheld or terminated. "^^ 

Ihe report also concludes that State vocational education plans do not reflect 
any contribution from State manpower agencies.! It also notes that "Although VEA 
requires that local plans be related to the appropriate comprehensive area manpower 
plan... there was little evidence that this was taken in consideration in developing 

la. The Comptroller General of the United States, Washington, D.C., December 31. 
li''^. What Is the Role of Federal Assistance For Vocational .Education? 



11. ibid, p. 22 
127 ^1 d , p. 23 
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/ The GAe- report discusses industry advisory conmlttees, also required by the 
1%B amendments. It states: 

Generally, there was no overall advisory conmittee to reconcile conflicting 
or competing interests between program areas and educational levels. For - 
instance, in one state we visited the legislative analyst had reported that 
many dtsTrict advisory committees were merely paper 'commi ttees that rarely 
met to advise school districts on vocational programs. The report concluded 
that "a larger planning base... would be more economical and bring together 
greater planning resources while still allowing for 'local' influence in 
plan development. 13 

The GAO critique does acknowledge favorably an "attempt. . .in one State... to 

reduce fragmented and isolated planning..." It notes that "each community college 

was required to advise other coimunity colleges and obtain State approval before 

initiating a new course so that unnecessary program duplication might be avoided." 

California has such a requirement, and th6 reference may be to it. 

California Experience in Coordinating Vocation Education Planning 

In 1969 the California Legislature (AB 1820) divided the state into twelve 
planning areas for the purposes of vocational education. Using federal VEA funds, 
the State Department of Education in 1972 financed five "pilot" areas to see If 
small investments in staff and a representative laymen - educator council could 
improve vocational planning within such areas (which approximated labor market 



.^areas). The experiment apparently has been judged a failure. On February 12, 1975, 



I the vocational education section of the Department decided against any further 
\ ' funding of the "pi lots. "^^ 



13. ibid,' p. 31, that "State" may be California since the State does hive a 
"legislative analyst" who is frequently quoted. The legislative analyst wrote 

a report in November 1973, finding State-mandated area vocational planning 
councils and regional adult education councils generally Ineffective and 
urged their merger. Legislation to accomplish this and to try a new approach > 
to legislative oversight and the fulfillment of statutory intent in this 
regard has been introduced in the California Assembly (l^jwer house) by 
Assemblyman Joseph B. Montoya (A.B. 1821, 1975 General Session, State Assembly). 

14. - Reported in " Who Does What? " Duplication, Supervision, Planning in Vocational / 

Education. Staff Report to the California State Assembly Select Committee on 
the Implementation of Career Education, Sacramento, March 1975. Also supported 
by statement of Samuel Barrett, Director of the Vocational Education Section 
to the writer, March 197^ 
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The essential failure of the i'ocatlonal planning area councils was summarized 
^ Jy a staff member of the San Dlegoj' County Education Department who was closely 
involved in that county's area pUnning council. He noted that the council was 
"without teeth. Nobody paid any attention to it."^^ 

There had been agreement in San Diego on planning procedures for locally 
financed public training programs, the federal -local funded Vocational Education 
Act programs and the county Regional Occupational Program. (CETA had not then 
been enacted). Although the plan was agreed to Its implementation apparently was 
anotner natter . It has been suggested that one cause may have been the absence 
of federally provided di scretionel ry training funds. 



15. Statement of Lloyd Halveson, Coordinator, San Diego County Regional 
Occupational Program, in conversation March 1975 
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A LOCAL PLAN - ESTABLISHING TH& COMMUNITY PUNNING WORK GROUP 

Several sets of observations then directed the shape of the 1974 effort 1n 
San Francisco to bring about some new procedure for coordinated planning. As 
outlined in the section entitled "Designing the San Francisco Planning Project" 
two conclusions were controlling. Firsts there could not be any substantial 
reliance on vitjjtten guides toward coordinated planning, and there were no usable 
models. Second, the federal system of government and especially .the stated-local 
relationship was not close enough to operating reality or rich enough In professional 
resources to build an experimental planning project on It. 

The spqnsors set out to build a wholly local model without significant links 
tfb other governmental relationships. With the eipproval of the Manpower Planning 
Council, and the endorsement af its Vocational Education Advisory Committee, the ^ 
staff projected a local work group — agency technicians and administrators plus 
citizen leaders — as the fulcrum through which the form^f a permanent new 
community mechanism could be developed. In the summer and early fall negotiations 
proceeded vfith three other agencies, and interviews were held with about a dozen 
civic leaders to S6e if agreement could be reached on the planning projects*s 
own design, not to mentiorj the ultimate objective for the achleveme^nt of which it ' 
was be4ng created. 

The Other Participant Agencies 

The two school districts, the community college district and the public 
school district, were represented on the Manpower Planning Council, as noted 
earlier. The college district Ms perhaps the closer relationship. It operated 
a quality vocational high school for adults. It also has operated the MDTA skills 
center under contraiJfc With the Department of Labor Manpower Administration's 
regional office, a relationship that the Mayor *sr Office of Manpower would now be 



16. The San Francisco Catholic Diocese secondary schools do not offer vocational 

instruction, and therefore were not considered for participation in the 
project. ^ ' / 
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taking over as It became the prime sponsor under CETA. The coTlege's adult and 
occupational division was the presumptive -sponsor th^h for skills center and other 
classroom training progj^ams. Thjs prQspeci suggested potential competition wth 
the public school district, The^ latter had left the adult education field in 1971 
when the division of the former consolidated^school system left separate district - 
college and public school. ^Later each would acquire its own elected board, thus 
strengthening the separate identities of the two. 

More recently, however, the Unified (public school) District had begun to 
take advantage ot several California legislature enactments which had brought intq 
ing Regional Occupational Programs (ROP) and had designated the unified districts - 



ti^ing^l 



of the state as the sole educational authorities eligible to operate them. There 
was, therefore^ an element o^ potential competition when the two superintendents . 
were approached about the community planning project. ^ , ' 

Functional lines and financial connections between the school districts and 
the city's manpower program ran in itwo directions and were rather complex. Example: 
the skills center is partly l\inded by the college district which underwrites some 
courses of instruction'^iven there. The manpower office funds other training 
courses and pays income allowances to skills* centers* trainees. Since each 
organization has a public obligation, to provide instruction without cost^to 
eligible individuals each is helping to meet the responsibilities of the other. 
Tne college district, however, has softie elasticity. It can qualify for additional 
units of State "a.d.a." (average daily attendance) per student enrolled. This 
meets a part of its costs: other costs come from local property tax which by 
state* law has a certain ceiling. Some taxing margin ^elow ,tlie legislated ceiling 
remained to the college district at this time. It was much easier for it, however, 
to look to MDTA (and later CETA) funds for some of its incremental costs. It also ^ 
therefore retained its preeminent position as the purveyor of adult educational 
services. 



Another example: The public school district had long operated Neighborhood . - 
Youth Corps in-school and summer work experience programs with Economic Opportunity 
Act funds. The district received administrative cost reimbursement. These programs 

were slated to be consolidated under the direction of the Mayor's Manpower Office 

■ • i ^ 

as the CETA prime sponsor*. 

Against this background, the unified school and colnmunity college district 
superintendents each designated two staff members to participate in the work group. 
\ ' The college district designees represented both the city college division and the 
adult centers division. The former was a campus program offering associate of 
arts degrees, certificate and semi-professional programs and non-credit instruction. 
The Utter two types of programs were within the ambit of the community planning 
project. The adult centers division offers non-credit occupational and adult 
instruction at nine community centers throughout the city. 

The public school superintendent's appointees were his administrative assistant 
and the deputy assistant superintendent for secondary instruction, although the 
latter appointment was later to^change. 

The local office of the State Department of Rehabilitation was approached to 
participate because of the strong role it has in selecting instruction and 
supportive programs for its clients, the handicapped. Jhe office was not represented 
on the Manpower Planning Council, a fact which at one time seemed tbj disappoint it. 
The unit had a reputation of being strongly supportive of collaborative planning 
and service arrangements. Its programming relied on cooperative efforts and 
without them its budget plans would be erroneous and its client service capacity 
substantially reduced. It depended upon the two school districts to provide m^ich 
(but by no means ill) of the vocational instruction plans it developed in counseling 
its clients* . * 

Not too long before the Start of the community planning project effort the 
State Rehabilitation agency had been under some pressure t6 go along in a merger 
of its functions with the Enjj^loymignt Oevjslopment Department. Legislation had been 
O • -21- 
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introduced in 1973 which would have combined the two departments. Department of 
Rehabilitation advocates had forestalled the legislation with a compromise plan 
for a three office test of the joint EDD-D/R concejjt and no merger pending 
assessment of the results from the pilots. Rehabilitation workers generally come 
from a different discipline than employment service personnel and have developed 
and are allowed a much more intensive client counseling and service relationship 
than has ever been customary in the employme'nt service. Rehabilitation agency 
staff were known to be quite cool to the amalgamation of the two agencies. 

The purposes of the project and its emphasis on planning training funds was 
explained to the Rehabilitation Department local staff leaders. Their response was 
positive. The district administrator and his deputy both accepted membership. 
In practice, community planning project participation regularly became the 
responsibility of the deputy. 

A big point was not made with any of the local training organizations about 
Employment Development Department participation. There was something to be said 
for EjD involvement in that it still operated a Work Incentive Program (WIN). 
This program had dwindled greatly in recent months, and WIN training money had 
almost dried up. There was also the matter of the traditional employment service 
labor exchange and job market information functions. In this sense the E-S 
classically had projected the demand side of the supply-demand equation. It was 
the Visible symbol of all that was held to be inadequate about labor market 
forecasting and about the alleged arbitrary or irrational behavior of employers, 
their personnel directors and their job specifications. 

Training agencies had long contended that many of their problems stemmed from 
incomplete and/or inaccurate job demand forecasting. They believed that they were 
unfairly)— and often harshly ~ criticized for the slippage between the supply of 
skills which their institutions turned out and the effective demand for such skills 
in the labor market. 



It seemed that there was little utility in possibly saddling the project 
early on with this old quar^rel. j It might well have meant the distraction and 
diversion of the project, an effort which was already seeing to have much 
ideological and institutional baggage to carry. Since reality indited that 
training agencies were going to have to continue making product decisions in a 
most imperfect world, in terms c|f labor market forecasting, supplying a possible 
whipping boy made little sense for the project. 

Yet, presumptively EDO seemed to belong around the planning project conference 



table. The above pitfalls were perhaps too subtle to explain adequately a decision 
tb begin active project consul teitions without EDD, The agency's absence occasioned 
intermittent discussion. The argument that the supply side had to "get its own 
house in order," as it were among the purveyors of training services, was never 
wholly accepted by some work grciup members. There may be some merit to the 
building block approach to cooperative vocational education, manpower training, 
rehabilitation services programming. It was difficult, however, to maintain that 
position among those who wanted immediately to have dialogue between the suppliers 
and the demand forecasters. And in fact as the planning project format gives way 
to a now agreed-upon operating mechanism, the Training Interchange, the employment 
service and its LMI unit are included. 

EUU inclusion makes sense i|iow when some underbrush has been cleared away and 

i 

some progress made toward common referents and similar assumptions — but it did 



not appear to when the trainers 



and the underwriters of training were trying to 



learn to talk and think together. 



Thus, at the initiative (ff 
other public training organizat 



the manpower office, CETA prime sponsor, three 
ons agreed to participate in a dialogue on vocational 
training issues. In the early rifonths of this dialogue it was to become apparent 
how vague and inconsistent werejthe assumptions of group purpose which each agency 
brought to the discussions. He^e were four organizations not publicly accountable 
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to tine satiie constituency except for the total electorate by whom th6lr public - 
bosses were chosen. The manpower office acted for th'e mayor, the two school 
districts eadh had its own elected board, the rehab1l(i|tation agency was headed 
by a State director who was a gubernatorial appointed) With no one persoh or 
set of persons to order participation, only a positive perception of institutional 
^self-interest could assure It. Jl'- 

_ ■ \„ \h , - ■ 

The federally-funded manpower program was about to be entrusted locally to 

the mayor, and the three organizations had had access to similar monies under 

the former ground rules. Clearly this gave the manpower office some standing. 

I * ' ' 

Also the invitation to participate was to something which was unassailable — the 

cause of effective and efficient programming free from the twin bugaboos of ' . ' 

"dupli cation "and- "gaps." 

In assessing the prospects for real communication within ^the planned group, 
one possible solution toi;he problem of steriU dialogue suggested itself. This 
idea was to include in the group a limited niiiber of citizens. Including the 
unaffiliated community, citizen leaders with i stake in quality training and 
efficient use of scarce public resources, waslan attempt to open wider the channels 
of communications. Informed and articulate Ifay persons might by their presence 
and manner promote a better focused effort at communication. 

In fact this is substantially what happLpd.. After some weeks of sometimes 
strained efforts at conversing, agency members developed the knack of describing 
tneir work and their concerns, their institutional and personal Interests in 
ways which lay persons could understand and appreciate. » Crucial to this development 
was the staying power of the lay members. I After five or six meetings they may 
have had some reason to wonder why they ware summoned and why they had accepted 
membership In the work group. Perhaps 1t| was during this time that the group 
passed through an organizational crisis lithout knowing it. But it appears clear 
in retrospect that things did not begin Ito "move," and conversation become really 



purposeful until about a. half dozen meetings Into the experience. 

The expectation that the lay part1cipant;s would remain and would by their 
presence represent an implicit demand for mone meaningful discourse was factored 
into the design of the plan. But the reasons that it did take place and that the 
lay members did "hang In there," are not entirely clear. It may beg the question 
to suggest that it was merely fortuitous selection of the citizen members, but 
there is now no more refined analysis. Clearly, the citizen members Qf the group 
are due great credit for their persistence, for their efforts to be non-threatening, 
and for their display of a willingness to take time and learn about some of the 
* arcane matters with which the agency members regularly dealt. 

The Citizen Members 

The design for the community planning work group was approved in the summer 
by the Manpower Planning Council. From this time to completion of the g^oup roster 
three months elapsed. The citizen member selection process was a complicated and 
delicate task. 

To begin with the number of members had to be quite limited. To invite a 
relatively few citiiiens to join the otherwise proftssional staff member group was 
presumptuous enough. To appear to load the group with "too many" public members 
would Invite defeat at the outset. This could occur through agency members merely 
freezing up and deciding to ride the thing out until by some circumstance the 
effort ran Its course. 

The sponsors settled on a limit of five citizen members. Actually when the 
group was complete there were six. Developing a representative group with so few 
individuals Is difficult and perhaps impossible in any large metropolitan center — 
and certainly in San Francisco with Its many ethnic and racial subcommunltles- 
There could only be a stab at representativeness; beyond this one trusted to good 
fortune. This is not an infallible plan for success. It was merely the less 
unsatisfactory of two choices. To have assembled a truly representative group* 

f ' . 
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without trying for a m1n1rUn1ted Nations,* would have meant 15 to 20 members. 
In such a setting continuity would have been difficult; cordiality, good will 
I and^^the growth of trust would be impossible. Some may criticize this planning 
effort for elitism, and this is not a criticism to be taken lightly. One can 
merely respond that the tenuous measure of progress which the group achieved 
after its first three months of meetings and the fragile social cokipact which 
kept the members attending suggest that the whole effort would have collapsed 
under any larger gathering which required organizational posturing on the part 
of agency representatives and civic group Spokesmen. 

The citizen members were also a buffer. It is not that they were positioned 
between those who mi#t otherwise rub together with friction. Rather, by their 
presence, and probably by their personal styles, they Introduced a tone to the 
functioning of the group in which reaching out for accommodation and finding 
the. path of good will seems natural and appropriate. 

Again, the citizen members represented the concern of the general and 
unaffiliated community for a more rational plan of service. Citizen members were 
chosen from among persons with several types of community perspective. They 
are individuals with public standing and without a partisan stake in the distribution 
of public resources for training. These are persons whose vested Interest is in 
the total community program and whose positions enhance civic respect. Several ' 
of the citizen leaders informally Invited to participate are representative as 
well of the consumer community* especially that part of It with a particular 
concern for effective service. Others also represent a mi-x of professional 
expertise and Insight and identity with minority community needs. 

Pitfalls to Avoid in Selecting Citizen Members 

There were several pitfalls confronting the sponsors in selecting figures 
in the community for membership in the work group. They had to avoid approaching 
persons who were either lacking in sufficient stature or so highly placed in the 
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mystical community power structure that this leadership task, however significant 
within its own context, would not meet their own implied standards for participation. 

It was necessary to avoid the trap of "delegation and designation." The 
project required the continuity that only direct involvement could assure. It was 
not a situation where nvembership could be accepted, and then an alternate regularly 
provided. ^. 

The project sought to avoid the current corporate phenomenon of the impressively 
titled "house man" on community relations problems. Such persons perform important 
functions within their oi^ganizations and in the community on intergroup, community 
and eleemosynary relations. Their designation, however, to "sit" on civic boards 
and committees carries its own message about the nature of the organization's 
interests in the subject matter. As their institutional function is perceived, so 
Is the range of the subject activity defined. 

The project needed to avoid being labeled as a special or separate organizational 
service for a deprived sect. If its purpose was seen as one more "what we are doing 
for them." it was doomed to second class status — and failure. Its recommendations 
would likely receive scant agency attention. 

In this connection;the project was fortunate. For the most part its members, 
by personality and corporate or organizational function, conveyed an image of 
relevancy to the project's purposes and some measure of job-relatedness to training 
and to the problems of institutional coordination. 

The citizen members include an employee development specialist for a world 

renowned bank, a training executive for a major utitlty, the retired director of 

a community trust, an educational consultant with former service both in the public 

schools and in the employment service, and an activist minister with a prior record 

of service in community educational and soclll service fields. One member is an 
♦ 

elected board member of a school district. Several are women, and several have 
minority group identification. 
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The chairman of the connunjty planning work group 1s a business executive, 
head of a national women's apparel manufacturing concern which has Instant name 
recognition. His firm is generally known for its conmitment to comnunity concern; 
His own record includes volunteer services on'behalf of several disadvantaged or 
handicapped groups. His personal record assured the participating agencies of a 
neutral and open approach to all questions. His organizational experience allowed 
him to act as a reassuring influence upon group members. A low- keyed style 
contributed to relaxing occasional tensions, and an evident style of fairness 
several times took the edge off individual anxieties. But perhaps his most useful 
trait was patience, the quiet conveying of the Impression that he was prepared to 
preside over the group and work to assure member attendance for whatever length 
of time was required to reach an acceptable level of progress. 
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PHASES IN THE LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY PLANNING WORK GROUP 

! 

The second stage had been reached In the ccinmunlty planning project - a 
working group had been created. More time had been consumed in reaching this point 
than had been budgeted. Most citizen membetrs had been selected before the chairman 
was designated, and this was an inappropriate chronology. The pace of events 
forced this upon the project's sponsors. In retrospect, it would have been more 
useful to settle upon a chairperson first and then In consultation with him or her 
go on to fill most carefully the few citizen seats which were available.' In t\}4 
summer and early fall of 1974 scheduling demands simply did not allow for this 
sequence. 

1 The community planning work group was staffed by a federal employee, a 
Department of Labor staff member on an Intergovernmental Personnel Act, (IPA) 
detail to the city manpower office. He and the agency's director represented it 
on the work group. The manpower office served as the secretariat for this group, 
and it was clearly perceived as the source of the pressure to develop some form ^ 
of coordinating procedure. 

The work group's first meeting was in late October. During this first 
meeting it became quite apparent how varying were the views held by group members 
on its purpose and scope. Many one-to-one sessions had been held v/ith members - 
of the group. This^was especially true of agency members. It was still evident 
that the objectives which the project sponsors envisaged for the planning group — 
the development of an ongoing procedure for the exchange of proposed annual 
operating plans, with opportunity for review and comment — this was not broadly 
understood within the group. These problems of definition and of range of interest 
continued through the first four meetings. The differing conceptions of the 
group's concerns and objectives then held by Its members included: 

1. That this was some kind of new and additional advisory group on the 
use of CETA and only CETA funds. 
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That this' was an attempt to assess the market for public training services. 
However, since this market was seen as somewhat undifferentiated asjbo the 
needs of elements within It, the scale of the necessary public response to 
this need could not accurately be determined. But, apparently contradictory 
to the foregoing, the types of training services provided the local 
population are so varying In method and in statistical arrangement that 
it is not possible to construct a set of common measures to aid In the 
comparison of the several kinds of public investments belng^made to serve 
the local training population. 

That the project probably represented a well-intentioned but perhaps naive 
attempt to force an analytical matrix called "planning" on that which was 
not In fact planned. This construct denied that the act of apportioning r 
funds among the sources of many demands upon those funds* was properly 
termed "planning*." 

That a more proper- a.genda for the group was the whole network of "soft ^ 
goods" or human service activities In the community (e.g. health, ed'ucation, 
the criminal justice system, skills training, job placement, welfare and 
child care and housing); that the appropriate concern for the group was 
how the individual first made contact with the system,-and then was routed 
within It, and 

That the final key to the dilemma the community was said to face- 
people wltiiout needed skills or suitable motivation and .some jobs, assuredly 
going begging at the same time; that the key to this was somehow to 
clear up the fuzziness on thejabor demand side, to In some way get 
reliable labor market forecasts to the educational community, forecasts 
which. were reliable and which would somehow hold firm until the schools ^ 
cranked up and turned out the needed skills. '~ 

3T 
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It required four of five of the group's bi-weekly Wednesday morning meetings 
to work through these suggested agenda items. Some came to be seen as peripheral 
to the group's stated purpose or as attractive but unmanageable alternatives to 
that purpose. But others hung on and were repeatedly advanced as the true agenda. 
This, in fact, persisted almost \^ the concluding meeting of the planning phase. 
And as to the resolution of this matter — it can only be said that the chairman's 
patience and_the persistence of the project initiators and some otf\er members 
brought the group back and held it focused to the objectives which had been announced 
for it at the outset. ' . - . . 

The problem of defining the work- group agenda had added to it another, more 
awkward problem, the leadership of one participating agency had wavered on the 
matter of agency representation on the groups After one designee had been chosen 
to represent the agency, its executive, apparently on receiving internal pressure, ' 
rescinded his choice ctnd made another. 

The handling of the matter left some ill will and confusion. F'or an extended 
period^ this agency was incompletely represented. The other of the agency's two 
representatives was not in a position to contribute fully to the developing dialogue. 
The gap in agency representation became more evident when the work group progressed 
to the point where the training agencies were submitting accounts of their vocational 
training programs and their methods for planning or revising them (see below). 

Most members of the work group had not been aware of the difficulties within 
the one organization. When the group's processes moved to the point where the gap 
became awkward,- the problem surfaced. The response of some group members suggested 
that perhaps more j:ohesion had been attained within the group than had formerly 
been recognized.^ The dominant feeling seemed to.be that a^common investment had 
been jeopardized by one agency's handling of its own problem. Members asked the 
work group chairman to present their concerns to the involved agency and try to 
obtain more adequate participation by it. 



The organizational problem of which this episode was symptontatlc was never 
really resolved during the period 1n which the work gioup moved through to a 
successful conclusion of Its mission, and pei^haps It could not have been, given 

« > • ■ ■ i ■ I . 

the Internal stresses In the one agency. Since the prjoject was coitipl-eted and this 
report was first drafted, this agency has had aTlhange of leadership at the top 
and has promised wholehearted participation in thfe Job Training Interchange^which 

^ <^ * ■ 
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*the work group brought Into being. The incident is instructive, however, because 
it seems that the 'incident was an unnoticed assist to group processes. It was as . 
\ If, faced with a threat to Its continued functioning,, the group decided tliat what - 
it had embarked on — and sometimes skirted --^-was worth having and worth worki^rig 
to save. . (' . ~ . ' * 

^ Summing up the Work Group's First Phase 

the first pbase of group activity Involved a groping for role, a searching 

<^ ■ ^ - 

for a common definition of objectives and some agreement on group methods. Agency 

members generally asserted that they were familiar with the progregns and processes 

of the other participating organizations. They also continued to assert that 

* • 

planning was the mere accretion of new program services to what was presently 
offered and continued to be offered. Yet at other times it was stated that ihere 
was a way to drop unproductive or no longer needed programs, and that, no, a 
program^ once in place did not have to go on forever. But it was acknowledged that 
tne investment in facilities and in staff -^-^ and the political strength of the 
latter — • made it very difficult to drop program offerings. . 

Over all this came the theme ~ that the agency participants around the work 
group table did not really do the plannijig — that planning was somehow thft work 
of top executives and elected boards. The work group was never able td close on 
the issue of what was planning — of the relationship between the professional 
recwnmendatlon and the policy making selection from among alternatives. How these 
choices got before the policy makers and the role of staff in shaping the outcome, * 
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tnis was .never f1 hall y come to grips with and resolved. But since there was an 
evggtual decision to continue and to establish a continuing mechanism which will 
circulate agency plans before their adoption by their policy making boards, the 
^ matter has been Implicitly resolved, at least until It is time to call for — and 

- - . • 

receive — the first set of plans In process. . ' ' 

■/. • - ,, • ^ 

* * • . ■) 

There also was a corollary theme present throughout the self desfcripti^n of 
agency training progr^pis during this first phase, o^^ the work^ group 's^expeHence. 
This theme implied that the educational institutioris were passive prpvjders of 
training services responding largely to the initiatives of others. <^Th1s*ts.a kind 
of cafatei^ia line image of public training services, * 

This perception, of course, does not represent a total Ij^ erroneous to^e of 
^the training institutions* It i^ their role to meet expressed needs, there are 
two difficuTties with this -account. First, it is too self-effacing; it does not 
do justice to the deliberations and judgments of educational administrator?. 
Second, it is not quite responsive to the issue presented by the work^jgroup. That' 
js, how does an organization participating in an Interconnected system accurately 
' receive, absorb and respond to informjit'lon and preferences ft^om p|her elements iti <^ 
tn^ system? Through what channels, with what factors shapifig the outcome? How 
may those who are affected by the outcome pTay a part, however advisory, in shaping 
the response or contribute their best judgment to^the complete plan; of service? 

* 0 , 

Surveying the Local Social Ser^vice Scene - ^ 

This first work group phase' was concludedvby a^decision to review the local ^ 
social service network, especially as it related to identifying those with 
particularly intense needs. How the work g»*oup came to agree upon sucfi a descriptive 
survey as Its next order of business lis an 1nter6st1ng example of group processes. 
The early meetings tended to drift Into discussions, of the particular problems of 
certain representative persons w1t|j training needs or with siSme special call upon 
the community's social service system, a call which, In the teller's view, was 'hot 



being adeqitately responded to. 

V , ^ 

^ Predictably, these accounts were Inspired and dominated by personal 

m. ' ■ ■ * . ■ 

associations - an acquaintance's experience. ' Before too long these accounts of 
slippage in^he system led to suggestions that the group bectme better Informed 
on now the local San Franctsco social service system worked. Particularly the 
members were concerned with how the Individual .or family with Intense or urgent 
' needs made contact with the system. ' 

There was some discussion as to whether this topic was within the group's 
scope of concern. Most members believed that before they were going to be able 
^ to deal knowledgeably w1ti| the fit among training agencies they had to^ learn more 
about the overall system jn which this subsystem functioned. 

AccoHingly, several meetings were given to accounts from persons Involved 
in welfar^ and chilci services, in job development and In supportive services for 
^tudents. This discussion led to a general conclusion that the system functioned . 
if at all well only iff the client knew how to use it. From this judgment came 
the sug^^stlon for a/ new public service function an advocate or agent ;to heflp 
tne iridividual understand the system and assist him in working his way through it. 
At times the suggestion sounded like the state employment services' job agent 
program, tried in California fr^m 1969-1971.^ This new advocate, however, would 
have responsibility broader than training, placement, and the related services 
necessary to secure employment* It was perceived more as a more broadly Informed 
helper-counselor* 

the Idea was not lightly laid aside by the work group. Some members continued 
to wish to examine its practicality. For a time It was suggested as an explicit 
group effort. It was agreed, only with reluctance on the part of some,»to lay 
the proposal aside in the interests of moving ahead with the group's original 
concern with the planning and Informational arrangements In the public training 
field, • 41 
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ftatTOnatizatlorv and Growing trust , / 

These pre-occupations and definitional questions may seem to some an avoidance 
ttiechanisfn or as the product of inadequately focused thinking. Up close and with 
the advantage of some months of experience, they seem more the product of a need 
to bufTd tihiJlst. Such building appears the rsa in product of the first six to eight • 
meetings.* In a sense perhaps, this was "what it was all abotrt/' Perhaps if it 
had not been question^ of "are we really planners?" or "who reaTly determines what 
our organization offers?" If these hfi(d not consumed substantial amounts of early 
nieeting time, it might have been necessary ^^to invent other topics. 

It seems also to have been necessary to define the work group *s prorper turf 
and to acknowledge implicitly that turf to which it did not lay clatim. This is not 
to play down the worth of some of the ideas which occupied the group during its 
formative periods. Rather it suggests they also served a purpose beyond the 
rendering of factual accounts and the assessment of what was perceived as a new 
service form. They were the conversational mortar around' which some testing took 
place, and some trust developed. 

In recent weeks several persons have suggested that the work group would never 
have become a viable forum without the dual elements of the CETA funds being at the 
disposal of the Mayor's Office of ilanpower and the presence of the citizen rnembers. 
If tnis is accurate then this ea^rly period was very much a shakedown cruise. 
Members came to know each oth^/ Agency members assessed public members. ^Citizen 
« members began to, sift through the arcane stuff of which the public business is 
made. The chairman sized up his group, and it became more comfortable with him, 
probably coming to feel protected by him. ^ 

Beginning to Deal With Program Planning 

The Community Planning Work Group began to focus on agency programming and 

planning soon after the first of the year. By this time it had been meeting in 

alternate weeks for almost three months.' Several public members had become restleis 
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One gave voice to his cohcerns, openly questioning the resoluiehess of the gro^jp. ' 
the citizen role which had been factored irvto the group was manifesting itself. 

A staff timetable offering written benchmarks against which the group's progress 
could be measured was ignored by the group. A chart which attempted to position 
the agencies and the work group in order to increase the understanding of the 
latter's role drew little attention. What did draw response and some member approval 
was a list of questions on agency programs, services and planning procedures. 
Several citizen members endorsed this as a way of getting a handle on the subject 
matter. ^ ^ 

•Fotfr types of information were requested in the questions: 

1. What are your present agency programs and services for those sectors of 
the community with particularly intense needs for training and related 
services? What kind and what amount of public support currently goes 
into such activities? 

• * i' 

2. In what way are such programs and activities currently undergoing review 
and/or. change? 

3. Provide the work group with some sense of the who, what, when, how and- 
why of your ^agency's planning processes fromjnitiation to adoption. 

4. In what specific and tangible way can this group, or any of its members, 
better enable you and your agency to meet your personal and professional 
oDjectives (other than arguing for funding increases)? How dp you see 
zhis group ^ffort contributing more to the improved functioning of 
training and related services? 

The preparation of responses by the staffs ofW four agencies was given 
serious attention. Generally, the material provtJ/ a revealing profile of the 
program services and planning systems operating irfthin the agencies. Consolidated 
into one spread sheet, the information provides a basis for examining comparative 
id -36- 
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processes. (See Appendix A). 

The responses to the January request required five meetings to complete agency 
presentations and subsequent discussion. As the dialogue, moved through reply 
memos and charts it became evident that the group had indeed progressed to the point 
where matters Once perhaps per(^eived as threatening now could be discussed without 
discomfort. This new phase itsjelf probably established in the minds of most, if 
not all, members that conversatjions on awkward organizational matters could 
successfully be acconwddated wijthin the group setting. 

The presentations rather than actually threatening most agency members seem to 

I! ^ ' ■ 

have provided a welcome opportunity. They had a chance to describe their work and 
Uow they believed they contribtlted. And, as well, the frustrations and limitations^ 
witn which they had to contend .j It was a useful exercise for at least several 

i ■ 

reasons. 

What Did the Agency Responses Indicate? 

An estimate vvas constructed of the level of public investment in the training 
and otner economically focused service to San Franciscans with-special needs. 
During the last year for which figures were available (generally FY '74) more than 
4»iil,uuu,U0U in public funds (federal, State, local) was spent to serve perhaps 
about 44,U0u local residents who had more-than-average-need, a greater-than-normal- 
chance-of not "making it" economically. These individuals were provided language 
instruction, basic education, vocational education, skills training (learning 
on-tne-job and through classroom teaching), employment guidance and career counseling, 
some equal opportunity advocacy service, physical treatment and restoration, some 
occupational tools and equipment, job development and placement services and some 
short-term income maintenance. 

In these areas and not including general education, the four major training 
and related service agencies spent the following sums to train, sometimes equip and 
occasionally provide prosthetic devices and related services to eligible San 
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Franciscans. This Includes direct staff service and contract services through 
other providers. 

" Unified School District .— $3.80 Million 

Comm. College District — $5.62 Million 

Uept. of Rghabilitatlon $2.98 Million , 

Mayor's Office of Manpower — $8.73 Million 

Total " ^21.13 Million 

(Figs. Fr'74 for all but the Mayor's Office of Manpower which Js FY '75) 

Of this sum the three major public treasuries contribute the following amounts: 

Federal * . - $l2.38*Mill1on 

State $ .63 Million 

Local - $ 8.12 Million 

Total — $21.13 Million 

*(0f the federal sum, CETA funds = $8.73M.; VRA, Social Security Trust 
Funds, Supplemental Security Income, special ex-offender and alcoholism 
funds = about $2.6M; and VEA funds - $.966M.) 

These estimates almost certainly understate the value of public service. They 
include only those services provided by the relevant parts of four organizations, 
tht! Unified School District, the Community College District, the local office of 
the State Dep^tment of Rehabilitation and the Mayor's Office of Manpower. For 
the first two (USD and CCD) this estimate is somewhat arbitrary. Only those 
activities which are immediately apparent as training services are Included.' There 
are other services, related or preparatory, which probably swell the total 
considerably. The figures also include the total budget of the local office of 
the Uepartnie^t of Rehabilitation (staff and service costs) and the total Title I 
(manpower development and training) funds of the Mayor's Office of Manpower, central 
staff costs and overhead as well as direct training costs. The figure does not, 
however, include the public service employment (subsidized wages) budget. 

Information on planning processes was not as specific as that on programs 
and services. It indicated a considerable range in the number of procedures, sources 
of planning initiatives and the time-line experienced by each agency. There was, 
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however,, some commonality 1n the planning calendar of the four organizations^ 
.Generally, planning Occurred during th6 first six months of the calendar year^ 
It was evident that the range of choice in planning for new programs was rather 
limited. Program plans generally begin with what is now, what has, to be included 
and concludes with an effoH to add items of particuljair appeal, to the planner or 
to ,admi ni strators . 

The educational agencies perceive a Special constraint to start with In 
investments in plant and equipment and finn requirements as to tenured personnel. 
The rehabilitation agency, at the local service level, views itself as having 
little impact upon the design of the State plan. It does have, however, substantial 
service funds which can be blended with other resources. 

The greatest de^^ee of apparent discretion rests with the CETA prime sponsor, 
the City's Office ot'Manpower, An articulate constituency of service deliverers 
does limit tl^e effective options of the agency staff. It is possible, however , to 
change the service delivery methods of these contractor-agents. They do not brin^ 
to their task the same scale of fixed costs which must be amortized through 
cutitinuing (if not always necessary) usage. The challenge here. is to assure that 

the form of service is not merely retitled and allowed to remain substantively 

' ■ # 

unchanged. * 

. There was also much contrast in the data source materials used by the agencies. 
There is an apparent need for the adoption of corhmon referents and a common source 
document to which all agencies would turn for guidance in addition to the varying 
materials they have used in the past. 

Impact of the Programs and Planning Chart 

Dealing with the information on the programs and planning procedures chart 
appeared to bring a new aspect to the life of the work group. Members were looking 
at a readout of their own organization's functions and their roles in it. The first 
run through of the information on the chart produced some modifications of the 
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material which was displayed on a large spread sheet. As members saw the written 
answers they had supplied and related them to the questions and to the responses of 
others, they offered corrections. The process particularly intrigued the citizen 
members. One of them volunteered to have his firm reproduce the edited chart on 
•its photocopy equipment. Members were provided their own copies. 

It was soon evident that the chart was important beyond the data it provided. 
It made it possible to obtain a visual Impression of the agencies* place in space, 
as it were, within the training community. Comparison among agencies became more 
manageable. The arcane seemed fathomable after all, even if the procedures in some 
instances may have seemed awesomely complex and cumbersome. 

The chart probably helped establish for the first time that what the project 
and the work group were all about ~ was doable. Until then it was certainly 
possible to surmise that the conversations around the meeting table would just go 
on until tne participants were frustrated or exhausted and implicitly, without 
ever discussing it, would just discontinue their efforts. Now there was some 
structure to the whole matter, and the work group experience perhaps took on a 
seriousness greater than it had had before"; 

This firmness of purpose was further supported at the group meeting which 
followed tne editing and distribution of the programs and planning chart. The 
chairman reported that he and several other citizen members had lunched together. 
They had agreed among themselves, he said, that 1) this effort was indeed worthy 
of their time, 2) all they heard had satisfied them that there was inadequate 

communication among training agencies and inadequate knowledge by any one of them 

IS , ' - 

about what the others were doing, 3) there was a need for a continuing dialogue 

well as a regularized system of information exchange on programs in operation 

and plans in process, and 4) they were sufficiently convinced of this need so 

that they were willing, .if necessary, to undertake to raise foundation or private. 

funds for such a service. This last, the chairman Said, if the agencies agreed 

as to the need. j ^7 



Several agency members quickly agreed with the assessment of the citizen *s 
group. Others doubted that the need was substantially present, and, If It was, 
that sonie kind of interagency mechanism would effectively meet it* From this point 
on 'the work group discussions were characterized by this double view and the 
resulting postures of two* groups of members* The larger group took a strong stand 
arguing that the work group's own discussions had surfaced enough instances of ^ 
services and programs that were out of synchronization or inadequately aware of what 
one could bring the other to warrant some new effort at linking them. Others were 
unwilling to acknowledge the need and were slow to accept t\^t some new venture 
would* be more than another burden, another set of forms to fill out* . 

Those who were cool to the creation of a new interagency service were somehow 
never quite able to say to the proponents of this idea: "No, it Is not needed; let's 
pack this In." Their posilflon shifted over the course of several meetings. Soon 
It became a view that while one or perhaps two agencies had no notable informational 
need about the others that was not being met, if others believed that there was an 
information problem then that belief alone was enough to satisfy the first agency 
that It too had a problem, a problem in how it was perceived by and was relating 
to the others. 

It was pretty much on this foundation that the agreement concluded in July 
to establish a Job Training Interchange, was based. The hqlders of the second view 
restated their positlort to say that, "Well, if you think there^s a need, okay, 
but let's keep the informational procedure simple and free of any burdensome 
obligations." Those ho.lding this view were also unwilling at this point to agree 
to any funding responsibilijties or in fact to "authorize," as it were, any 
solicitation of funds which implied that it was on their behalf. This had the 
effect of setting aside the citizen members' offer to promote private funds, 
although at least one "proposal" has informally been laid before the policy making 
officers of a corporate foundation. 
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Negotiations and the Outcome 

In late.April and again in early May, the work group received from the 
project staff person draft procedures for a consultative mechanism. These were 
titled "San Francisco Community Training Forum and Interchange." For several 
meetings the draft Statement was talked around, without the group ever moving into, 
and remaining on, a give-and-take aBout the particulars of the statement itself. 
With summer and the attendant meetings problems soon to be upon the group the 
chairman moved to try and bring the discussion to closure. This skirting about 
the matter could itself lead to stalemate and perhaps disillusionment. Once again, 
the chairman was politely prodded by several citizen members who could not see how 
the delay could be justified. The need was amply present to them and the procedures 
proposed seemed to have some chance of improving things. They struck a posture of 
studied impatience. One of them noted again that one reason for the procedure, 
any procedure, was the Mayor's Office of Manpower real need to know where it should 
place its classroom- type trdining money and that it could not be expected to go on 
making investments without adequate knowledge. 

The cnairman telephoned several members who were still rather cool to 
formalizing a procedure. He asked them to meet with another agency's member and 
with the work group staff person to try and find some common ground on which an 
acceptable procedure could be fashioned. They agreed to try, and such a statement 
was written and informally agreed to in late May. 

The early May draft and the late May statement which the work group adopted . 
differed from each other in two significant particulars. The first drafts had 
indicated sorne funding commitment by the agencies. This would take the form of 
services in-kind, office space ( a Department of Rehabilitation offer ), or a 
^willingness to endorse an appeal for interim funding from foundation or corporate 
sources. Also the early drafts included as within the scope of the new Forum and 
Interchange a concern for the relevancy of skills training courses with industry 
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occupational trends and an examination of course content for Its coffipatlbillty 

with industrial practices^ ' . ' 

* Those skeptical about the whole draft procedure nowhere firm that they^could 

not tnake any financial commitments or in-kind support offers. In an effof^^o 

■ 

nteet their objections and win their support, It was agreed that the Mayor's Office 
of Manpower would provide staff support through a combination of CETA program 
administration funds, CETA Titles II and/or VI public job slots plus a^n appeal to 
the department of Labor for small additional sums under the research 4nd development 
grant. This meant a budget underwritten by two agencies, the Mayor's bffice of 
Manpower and the Department of Rehabilitation with no official acceptarlce of the 

i 

potential foundation/corporate approach. It also^meant that the financ|lal and 
implied administrative role of the Office of Manpower was greater than ihat office 
would have wtshed. 

Throughout the entire work group experience the intentions of that Office 
were probably suspect. It was the "new boy" on the training "block" with a lot of 
seemingly loose change in its pocket with which it might be accused of trying to 
buy favors or friendship. The office's representatives for that reason believed 
a financially detached forum or one based on multi-funding sources might attain a 
greater degree of independence and therefore credibility ~ which would be 
valuable to its long term success. But, for the time being, this was not to be. 

There was another issue on which the position of those more in doubt of the 
wisdom of the whole enterprise was accepted. This was the matter of the relevancy 
and content of institutional-type training. They argued that this was already 
handled by occupational and trade advisory committees to the many individual training 
programs they offered. The response was that it could not hurt and might in fact 
help if representative figures from local industries and businesses were brought 
together around a "Forum" table occasionally to take a renewed look at the 

compatibility of training trades and industrial practices. But this v/as perce-ived 
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as impinging too much on existing agency efforts, and it was- laid aside. 

These agency members also argued vigorously for the inclusion of labor market 
forecasting as a prime subject of Training Interchange concern *„The draft 
statement included reference to an invitation to participate to the State Employment 
Development Department through both its line operation and employment data and 
research units. These members, however, wished to see this reference broadened to 
include labor market data from both the governmental and private sectors. This was 
done, and it reflects their abiding belief that a failure in market forecasting 
remains one of the greatest barriers to their institutional success. 

What remained then in the package which the work group adopted as the basic 
statement for the "San Francisco jCommunity Training Forum and Interchange"?^ 
(Appendix B). ! ' 

1. an informational bank containing information on training programs, 

a compendium staffed and readily available to the participating agencies 
at fheir own initiative. 

2. an exchange point through which agency training plans for future periods 
are received and distributed for review and comment by the other 
participating agencies, at the initiative of the Interchange staff. 

3. a place for community dialogue, a iforum, on the issues and concerns around 
local public training programs, their use a^nd their relationship to the 
working worlcl and to current labor market information; a vehicle through 
which perhaps greater employer aflU trade union understanding and support 

. of local public training agencies, their problems and their methods, 
can be achieved. 

Tne staffing of the operation which will attempt to accomnlish this will be 
provided through the resources of the Mayor's Office of Manpower and be 
administratively accountable to it. Such staff will function in collaboration 



With the members of the Training Interchange. This group of agency and citizen 
members will, as before, continue to meet/Tegularly, Where, during the Iffe of 
the Community Planning Work Group, meetings were bi-weekly; meetings of the now .1 
named Job Training Interchange will be on a monthly basis. The'agenda \^jiin be. 
Shaped by the chairman with staff, announced always tn advance; Agency membershin 
will be two staff persons and is expected to be those who can speak authorit&tji^ely 
for tne agency head. Citizen members will number six to eight. These will be 
individuals chosen for their personal relevancy and suitability and with secbndancy 
consideration to their business or organizational affiliation. Initially they 
will oe the citizen members of the Work Group and those additional persons 
nominated by a member of, and selected by, the total Work Group, 

This then is where the public record stands on community planning for* human 
resource development in San Francisco about one year after this project was 
commenced with the hoped-for objective of "determining whether and how local manpower 
planning and resource can be linked reasonably and usefully with planning and 
resources in related areas of human resource development" (e.g. vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation). y 

As in^so much of human endeavor this juncture point is not a conclusion but 
rather a commencement. 
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APPENDIX 



THE- SAN FRANCISCO " 
COMMUNITY TRAINING FORUM AND INTERCHANGE* 

Sumroary and Fact Sheet 

*" 

WHAT It Is The San Francisco Community Training Forum and Interchange is 

a mechanism for the informal. exchange of information and the 
sharing of views on public training and labor market matters, 
affectirvg this community. 

, Five public agencies plus civic leaders make up the membership 

of the Forum/ Interchange . Communication is facilitated by 
discussions and exchange of infopration through the Forum and 
the exchange of planning and program material through the 
Interchange . A small staff secretariat services both. 

WHO Community, business, labor and civic leaders plus five public 

Participates? agencies.- 

The San Francisco Community~College District 

The San Francisco Unified School District \ 

The San Francisco Mayor's Office of Manpower 

The California Department of Rehabilitation, San Francisco 
District Office 

The California Employment Development Department, San Francisco 
District Office & Northern California Employment Data and " 
Research Office. 

PURPOSES 1) assessing more accurately the community's need for training 

and the labor market demand 

2) consulting in the formulation and review of program plans 
to meet those needs 

3) participating in a dialogue with busine/s, labor and 
community groups to utilize better all related services in 
an effective and economical manner 
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Retitled September 1975, as the San Francisco Job Training Interchange 
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Scope of Publicly funded classrodm trafhing'^progr^ 

Ifit&rest supportive services and relevant labor market 

HOW win The FORUM - . 

It Work? 

^ 1) will arrange small group meetings approximately nionthly 
at which matters of common concern can be examined in an 
informal atmosphere of trust and confidentiality. 

, 2) will use small, "no-host" meetings as a means of increasing 
the knowledge and interest of business, trade union, 

-I community and training groups In the issues and problems 
which concern other member-groups; 

3) will arrange experience-sharing sessions where information 

on specific programs, approaches or methods can be 
. discussed. 

'f 

The INTERCHANGE 

1) , will receive, summarize and circulate plans or other 

material provided by any participating agency; 

2) will provide informational material on local classroom 
training programs; 

. 3) will maintain an information bank of current agency 
services and personnel with summary data arrayed in 
a common format. 

WHEN The FORUM/ INTERCHANGE is being organized this summer, 1975, 

for operation beginning this fall. Agency, administrator 
and civic leader approvals are now in process. 

. FUNDING In-kind contributions of staff ,-space and material including 

, • use of federal R&D grant and public service employment (PSE) 

funds. ■ . ' 

WHY a There is no such mechanism in use now in any major American 

Forum u city to meet? the need to avoid isolated decision-making and 

Interchange? the fragmented delivery of services. This pi Tot effort is 

an Innovattve approach which will be evaluated by its 
Sponsors after one year to assess its effectiveness. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO'^ 
COMMUNITY TRAINING FORUM AND INTERCHANGE* 

Summary " 

The following statement sets forth the objectives and methods for a 
new community tool. The San Francisco Community Training Forun/and Interchange 
is a mechanism for the informal exchange of information and the sharing of 
views on public training and labor market matters affecting this community. 

The Forum and Interchange is established in the belief that public 
training and manpower program decisions, can be assisted and the quality of 
service aided through a timely sharing of the assumptions and plans of training 
agency program planners. 

The statement describes an open-ended consultative procedure for 
cooperative planning. Creating an informal forum for business, labor, community 
and training agency dialogue also can contribute to the "fit" between market 
demand and community supply. » 

Five public agencies plus civic leaders make up the membership of the - 
Forum/ Interchange . Communication is facilitated by discussions and exchange of 
information through th6 Forum and the exchange of planning and program 
material through the Interchange . A small staff secretariat services both. 

****** 

* Retitled September 1975 
7/17/75 
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7/17/75. 

SAM FRANCISCO TRAINING FORUM AND INTERCHANGE 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSES AND METHODS 

Introduction . , ^ 

Citizens of San Francisco and its public manpower and vocational training 
agencies establish this Forum and InteVchange' to facilitate the sharing of ^ 
information and the processes of program planning. These organizations are charged 
with meeting the skill development and related needs of citizens in this community. 
This is particularly important in the case of those San Franciscans for whom such 
services are vital to attaining a measure of economic security. 

In furthering this responsibility, five participSiting agencies — the San 
Francisco Community College District, the San Francisco Unified School District, 
the San Francisco Mayor*s Office of Manpower, the California Department of 
Rehabilitation and the California Employment Development Department — • assisted by 
citizen leaders, plan a joint effort for the following purposes: 1) ^ assessing 
ever more accurately the community's need for jobs and for training; 2) consulting 
with each other in the .formulation and review of program plans to meet those needs; 
and 3) participating with a spirit of free inquiry in a dialogue with business, 
labor and community groups to .utilize better all related services in a manner both 
effective and economical. 

In creating this Forum and Interchange the sponsors are mindful that it is 
an experimental effort unique in the public training experience of major American 
cities. The participating organizations are committed to an open minded search 
for more effective means of meeting their responsibilities. This innovative 
approach will be tested and adapted as suggested by the learnings of this conwnon 
experience. The pilot effort' will be evaluated after one year to assess its 
usefulness and to decide if it should be continued. 
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r. Purposes 

These purposes will be accomplished by: 

• ,1 

A. The Interchange 

1. Providing timely Information about training programs through an 
Information bank. . ^ 

2. Arranging for the sharing of program plans when they are in 
development and assuring an appropriate mechanism for comment by 
participating agencies.* 

B. The Forum 

1. Establishing a suitable meeting ground through which business, 
labor, community and training agency, viewpoints can be expressed 
freely and in trust. 

2. Expedite the sharing of facts, experience and opinions on training, 
placement and employment efforts in San Francisco. 

3. Encouraging all participating agencies and other concerned business, 
labor and governmental organizations to exchange labor supply and 
market demand information. 

II. Forum/ Interchange Composition and Member Selection 

The Forum/ tfiterchange will be composed of staff members from the 
previously listed public training agencies and community leaders Interested in 
training and placement In San Francisco. F/X numbers will be those persons 
knowledgeable about program planning and management and carrying training or 
related responsibilities for their organizations. The five agencies will select 
one or two staff members as their designees. In addition, representation will 
include business, commerce and industry, trade unions, and community representatives. 
Citizen member selection shall be by present members of the Community Planning 
Work Group in consultation with leading figures within major business and 
labor groups and the communities In the city. 
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in. operation 

The Forum will hold regular meetings, approximately monthly, to maintain 
a continuing dialogue on training and placement Issues which concern this 
city* The agenda will consist of Item? suggested in advance by any member, 
and it will be styled to accommodate discussion of othgr timely items. The 

■y 

focus will be maintained on training and related matters. 
As a Forum, the F^ will 

A. at the request of participating agencies and/or community interest 
groups, arrange small group meetings at which matters of common 
concern can be examined in an informal atmosphere of trust and. 
confidentiality. 

B. use small, "no-host" meetings as a means of Increasing business, labor, 
community and training knowledge, trust and interest In the issues 

and problems which concern other member groups in this civic 
partnership. 

C. as requested by participating agencies, arrange experience-sharing 

sessions where Information on specific programs, problems or methods 

can be discussed. 

« 

As an Interchange , the F/I will 

A. Receive, summarize, circulate and assemble agency comment on program 
plans or other material provided by any participating agency. 

B. Provide Informational material on local classroom training programs, 
as requested by participating agencies. 

C- Exchange information concerning labor supply and market demand.- 

U. Maintain an information bank of current agency services and personnel 

with summary data arrayed In a common format, for use of these agencies. 
In its operations the F/I_w111 function as a common service instrument 
to the participating agencies and Interest groups. It will weigh and limit the 
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requests it makes of meniber agencies and group, respecting the workload 
otherwise carried by their staffs. 

Administrative Arrangenients and Financing 

At the request of other participating agencies, the Mayor's Office of 
Manpower, to extent possible, will provide staff services to the HU 
The present commitment of that office is one-half time of a professional 
staff person and clerical services. That office will attempt to provide 
additional staff through the public service employment program, conscious 
though of the demands on, and limitations of, that program and other programs 
funding staff under the Comprehensive Employment & Training Act (CETA). 
The California Department of Rehabilitation will endeavor to provide space, 
supplies and telephones in one of its San Francisco offices. 

The participating agencies and citizen members of the F/1 agree to a 
continued exploration of the funding possibilities available to place it on 
a more secure fiscal footing. 

Evaluation - A Self-assessment 

This F/Xwill be evaluated after one year's operating experience to 
assess its value to the community and to the participating agencies. The 
evaluation therefoy:e will determine if: 

A. the information assembled and the viewpoints exchanged are of 
sufficient utility to the participants to warrant continuing the 
function, and ' 

B, there is evidence that group members use the information provided 
them a^jirthat there is sufficient indication that this has 
affected their planning and their programs. 
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University Student Perceptions , of the Link between. ScIioq]., and Work., Final Report 
of the VocatTorial Education Section, California state uepartment of Education, 
November, 1974, Sanford H. Dornbusch 

(Based in part on field work done In San Francisco) — 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor. Statistics, Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 
Washington, D.C., Volume 19, No. 1, Spring, 1975, Ventura County's Vocational 
Counseling , James F. Cowan and John L. Van Zaht 

University of California, Center for Research and Development In Higher Education, 
Berkeley, October 1974, The Effectiveness of Public and Proprietary Occupational 
Education , Well ford W. Wilms '■ _ 

Urban Management Consultants, San Francisco, January 1974, Interrelationship of 

Federal Law and Regulations with Washington State Law and Regulations. Vocational 
Kehabilitation, Adult Education. Vocattional Education Work Incentive (WIN). RDT/T 

Ventura County Superintendent of Schools Office and the Ventura County Community 

College Jistrict, Manpower Management Information Dissemination Project, Oxnard, 
California, Manpower Hanagenient_ Information System and The Manpower Projection 
Model . July, 1973, John L. Van Zant and William H. Lawson 
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Relevant Federal, State and Local Legislation 



Fedepal 

Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 and 1974 

Require State Vocational Education Plans, provide funds for State 
Advisory Councils on Vocational Education and Technical Training, and 
staff to serve them. 



"Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 

Establishes local direction of manpower development and training programs 
subject to broad federal guidelines reflecting national priorities. 
Creates the prime sponsor and vests it and citizen planning council with 
discretion heretofore given to Department of Labor/Manpower Administration 
regional offices. * 



Rehabilitation Act of 1973 

Revises grant system for vocational rehabilitation services, emphasizes 
service to those with most severe handicaps, places responsibility on 
department of Health, Education, and Welfare for coordination of all 
programs within the Department with respect to handicapped persons. 



State of California " 

AB ia20. Statutes of 1969 

Authorizes State Board of Education, the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges and the State Employment Development 
Department to divide the state into a maximum of 15 vocational planning 
areas. (Twelve were established). Pilot area vocational planning 
coninittees were begun in five areas, staffed by personnel paid from 
the State administrative portion of VEA funds. 

SB 90, Statutes of 1972 

Revises formula for State support of public school education, alters 
equalization principles, places ceiling upon funds which can be Vaised 
from ad valorem taxes Imposed by local governments. Effect is to lower 
State contribution to some localities (based on units of "average 
daily attendance.") Inflation factor in legislation is less than that 
experienced by localities. Systems with declining enrollments, and 
relatively fixed administrative costs are doubly affected. Municipalities* 
only" political recourse under law is to call a referendum on an "override" 
of the limits imposed by law. 
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SB 6, Statutes of 1973 

Increases value of unit of a. d. a. ^applicable to community college 
districts which have taxing power to limit of law. This governmental 
district is in California currently taxing below legal limit set by 
State. 



SB bOl, Statutes of 1973 

As proposed, would have merged Employment Development Departments; as 
enacted provides for two year demonstration, project in three local 
offices of the feasibility of consolidating the two organizations. 
(Also renames the former Department of Human Resource Development the 
EDD). ' 



City and County of Sem Francisco 

Resolution No. 178-72, March 22, 1972 

"Requesting the Mayor to appoint a manpower planning council; providing 
for the composition purposes and responsibilities of said council; and 
authorizing the Mayor to submit applications for funding for said couricil." 



Resolution No. 749-73, November 12, 1973 

Authorizing the Mayor to apply for funds to be used "as matching funds 
and related incidental expenses. . .to employ a qualified individual ^ 
under the Intergovernmental Personnel Act" for a project of the Manpower 
Planning Council ... "improving the coordination of manpower training 
program planning with vocational training in the public schools..." 
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